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INTRODUCTION 


ii h. sixth century B.C. saw great ferments in 



the intellectual life of Asia. A vast move¬ 


ment appears to have stirred men's minds in 
wideh .separated parts—Confucius ami Lao-tse 
in China, Zoroaster in Iran and Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha in India. The Indian move¬ 
ment was lIre most fruitful as it culminated in the 
foundation of two distinct religious systems, both 
bused on an absolute sanctity of life —ahimsa (non¬ 
violence)—and both preaching the doctrine of Right 
Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Action. Both 
the creeds took deep roots in India and one of them, 
the religion of Gautama Buddha, extended far 
beyond her limits in every direction. Though now 
almost extinct in the land of its birth, it is still 
professed bv one-third of the world’s population. 
The rise of Buddhism was thus a signal landmark 
in the history of India anti that of Asia as well. 

As is usual wills every religious teacher, legends 
base grown round the life of the founder of 
Buddhism. By stripping the traditional accounts 
of the miraculous and mythical embellishments ii 
is possible, however, in discover the historical 
nucleus. About the sixili century b.u. there was a 
little state at Kapilavastu at the foot of the 
Himalayas, It was ruled by a princely family 
of the Sakya clan. To Suddhodana of this family 
and his queen, Mayadevi, was born a son, Sid- 
dhartha, about the year 566 u.c. The birth took 
place at Lumbim-grama, a village near Kapilavastu, 
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ihe mother dying shortly after. The sages and 
seers proclaimed that the new-born babe would 
become either a world conqueror or a Buddha. 
The father was warned and he brought up the boy 
amidst luxurious surroundings, away from all cares 
and afflictions of this world, lint all attempts 
proved futile and three ominous sights, one 
after another—old age, disease and death—made 
Siddharthu realize the sufferings of all created 
beings and the hollowness of worldly pleasures. 
"Never before had a human soul contemplated this 
suffering with such pitiful, vet unruffled, sympathy.'' 
He was meditating on the ways of deliverance when 
the calm serenity of a passionless recluse powerfully 
attracted him. At that time, then in his twenty- 
ninth year, a son was horn to him, and thinking 
this to be an additional lie, he resolved to leave his 
home and family at once to seek salvation, not only 
for himself but also for the whole of mankind. In 
the stillness of the night lie left his jtalate and the 
city and for long wandered about as a homeless 
ascetic seeking instruction front religious teachers. 
At Lfruvilva, near Gaya, he practised the most rigid 
austerities only to discover that they were of no 
help to reach his goal. Next, taking his bath in 
the liver Natvaujana (modern Lilajan), he took his 
seat under a pi pal tree with the grim resolve not 
to leave that seat till he became possessed of the 
supreme knowledge (bodhi), i.c. t enlightenment. 
Miracles after miracles followed and lie gained 
victory over the wicked Mara; and at last he 
attained enlightenment under that tree which came 
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to be known ;is the Bcitlii tree. 1 licrraftov, he mine 
10 he known ;ii Buddha, or the awakened one, 
1 athagata (he who has attained i lit Truth) anti 
Sakyanutni or the sage of the Sakya clan. Because 
lie belonged to the Gautama gatra he was also 
known as Gautama Buddha, in distinction to six 
other Buddhas who are said to have preceded him. 

FIN next move was to preach the Truth that 
lie had gained and lie proceeded to liu Deer Park 
at J si pa tana (Santa ih), near Banaras. There before 
ihe live monks, his one-time associates during the 
early period of his quest after Truth, he preached 
his First .Senium exhorting the middle course that 
leads to A iiwi/i, Fhc middle course consists of 

the noble eight-fold path (ashtangika nutrea V_ 

O) Right Views; (a) Right Aspirations; ( 3 ) Right 
Speech: (4) Right Conduct; (5) Right Livelihood: 
(fi) R'gi'l Exertions: (7) Right Mindfulness; and 
(8) Riglu Contemplation. He also gave an exposi¬ 
tion of the Supreme Knowledge, the knowledge of 
the series of causes and effects, the four Noble 
Truths (arya safyatiih namely, suffering, the causes 
of suffering, the suppression of suffering, and the 
path that leads 10 this sup press ion. By this preaching 
he inaugurated the Rule of Law and set ihe 
Wheel of Law in motion {dharmachakrabravartan/i). 

Fm forty-five tears the Buddha moved about 
as a wandering teacher preaching his gospel in 
princes anti common people alike. All ranks 
swelled the number of converts to the new faith. 
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At lust, in ins eightieth year he died, i.c., attained 
his h'irvatiti. ai Kustnagara (Kusinara). modern 
Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. 

During his lifetime the religion of Gautama 
Buddha (or Saddharma. as it was known to the fol¬ 
lowers of the faith) was confined within the limits of 
Kosala and Magadha. which had been the centre of 
his own activities. For a little over two tenuities 
after his death the new faith remained more or less 
dormant. The conquest of Kalinga by Asoka 
proved to be a turning point in the history of the 
new religion. The grim realities of war made a 
deep impression on the mind of Asoka and he for¬ 
sook conquest by the force of arms, which had l>ceii 
the traditional policy of Magadha from the time of 
Bimhisara, a con temporary of Gautama Buddha, 
He instituted in its place a new policy, that o! 
Dhummavijaya, ix., conquest of men s hearts by 
the law of piety, The intense remorse which he 
felt at the sufferings caused by war gradually made 
him a convert to the religion of tion-violcttce 
preached by the all-compassionate one, and as a 
result of his exertions the teachings of Gautama 
Buddha rapidly became known, not only throughout. 
India but also outside, Ceylon received Buddhism 
from the emissaries (his own sou and daughter) sent 
by Asoka, and if tradition is to he believed, it was 
Asoka‘s missionary zeal which was responsible for 
the conversion of Burma to the new faith. In his 
inscriptions Asoka says that the Dlnmma had 
spread far to the west in the dominions of his 
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contemporaries. The missionary activity of Asokn 
endowed the followers of the faith with a proselytiz¬ 
ing Mai and the religion of the sige of the Sakya 
clan spread far ami wide in every direction with 
the result that it still survives o\cr great areas of 
the present-day world. 


rrt&ther Mayottct-i's d t t flW ti medallion on rhg roiling 
of the stupa l Bhorhuf } 





Standing Buddha in bronn:— Nalnnda Mutcum 4 Patna \ 



SACRED PLACES 


C T vl'tama duduha has left his footprints on 
■y * the i of India and liis mark on the sold 
of mankind. In course of tin? gowth ol his 
religion this human leather eclipsed even the 
heavenly gotls ami the places consecrated by his 
presence wore held in great veitersuion. Before he 
entered AVmiwi the Buddha himself spoke of 
the font places which a pious believer ought to 
\ isit will) feelings of faith and reverence: the 
I Aim bin i-vana tv here the Tathagaia was born, Gaya 
(liodh Gaya) where he reached perfect Enlighten¬ 
ment, the Deer Park at Isipatana (Sarnuth) where for 
ilie first time he proclaimed the law, and Kusina- 
gnii! where lie reached the unconditional state of 
Mnhafunimnwui. He dilated on the merits of 
pilgrimage to these places and declared that “they 
who shall die on such pilgrimages shall be reborn, 
after death, in the happy realm of heaven." 

The oilier four places of pilgrimage which, 
with the above Tour, make up the atthauntJmthattani 
(fishtnrnahnsthfinavi). or eight sacred places, were 
the scenes of four of the principal miracles that the 
Blessed One was said to have been compelled to 
perform. Though not particularly cited in the 
earls Buddhist texts as places of special veneration, 
these sites also grew in sanctity on account of the 
Masters connection with these places and the 
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Legends that have grown around them. One such 

place is Srnvasri, the capital of Rosa! a, where die 

Buddha according to legend gave a display of 

miraculous powers to confound Purana Rasy a pa, 

the leader of the Tirthika sect. After this miracle 

the Buddha, in accordance with the custom of the 

previous Buddhas, ascended to the Heaven of the 

Thirty-three Cods, preached the Abhidhamma 

to his deceased mother and descended to the < 

earth at Sankasya by a triple ladder constructed 

by India's architect. Rajagriha, the capital of 

Magadha, was the scene of the third miracle in 

Which the Buddha tamed the infuriated elephant 

Nalagiri, let loose by his jealous cousin Devadatta, 
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Co encompass his death. The fourth miracle 
happened at Yaisali, where in a mango grove a 
number of monkeys offered the Buddha a bmvl of 
honey. These mill other events in ihe life of the 
Buddha were favmitiie subjects of re present a lion 
in early Buddhist art and the eight conventional 
events, as enumerated above, formed stereotyped 
stelae compositions in sculptures beginning with 
the Gupta period. In early mediaeval manuscript - 
paintings of Eastern India and Nepal such scenes 


Temptation of Buddha by Mara and 8uddho r i Enlightenment 
( Nagarjaaokonila ) 
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have been very frequentlv represented and some of 
these illustrate the finest tradition of painting of 
those days. 

These holy places, because of their association 
with the history of the venerable religion, were great 
centres of attraction for the pious believers and 
pilgrimage to ilsciii was religiously performed. 
Asoka calls such a pilgrimage dhammayaUi 
(dhftrtmtvtifia), or tours of pietv. Besides the 
above* many other places rose into prominence in 
course of the development of Buddhism—the sites 
of important suiptts, monasteries, etc.—-and thev 
also claimed ilic devotion of the followers of the 
faith. All such places were held sac red with great 
veneration, maintained with care and adorned with 
religions establishments of various kinds. In their 
flourishing days their splendour and magnificence, 
no less than their sanctity, attracted visitors Worn 
everywhere. With the disappearance of Buddhism 
from India, such places, however, were gradual 1\ 
neglected and ultimately fell into disrepair and 
ruins; many were completely forgotten. With the 
recent advances in Indian archaeology it has been 
possible to resuscitate them from t licit long 
oblivion 


LUMBINI 

In die recapitulation of the sacred places of 
Buddhism 1 aim bin i. where the Blessed One was 
born, should come first. According to RuddhiM 





The Temple { Bod h- Gov a ) 
















Votive itupni in the courtyard the Temple i Had h-Gay a i 


lexis it was situated at a distance of twelve utiles 
from Kapilavastu. It is said that when the time 
of confinement drew near Mayadevi felt a desire to 
visit her parents at lJcvadaha. On arriving at the 
Lumbini grove she stretched out her arm to take ^ 
hold of a branch of a sal a tree which bent down, 
and while she held it she was delivered in a standing 
position. The child was received h\ the gods, 
iiicllifting the guardians of the quarters, and 
from their hands by men. Descending to the 
ground he stood erect, took seven steps and 
triumphantly declared: *‘1 am the foremost of 

the world." From Luiuhini the foov was brought 
to Kapilavastu. The Scene of the Nativity of the 
lfuddhu has been a favourite theme in Indian an 
in all its phases and frequent representations of this 
scene are found in sculpture as well as in painting. 
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i » Lumhint has been identified with the site of 

Rummindei, about one mile north of Padcria and 
two miles north of Bhagwanpur in the Nepalese 
Tehsil of that name situated to the north of the 
Basil district of the Uttar Pradesh, li can he 
reached by motor bus From Nautamva, a station in 
India on the Oudh-Tirhut Railway, ten miles 
distant. There is a Nepal Government Rcm Mouse 
for the accommodation of pilgrims and visitors at 
Rummindei. 

| Kummindei is a picturesque spot and there 

|V slill stands at the site a pillar engraved with an 

inscription commemorating Asoka’s pilgrimage to 
this place in the twentieth year after his anoint- 















HbiJing &f thu * Endh-Goyti | 



ment "Here the Buddha was born," says Asoka, 
and this statement puts the identity of the 
spot beyond doubt. Besides the pillar, there is an 
ancient shrine with an image depicting the Nativiiv 
of the Lord as desert bed in the sacred texts. There 
is no doubt that because of its imperishable sailed tv 
the place grew in importance and the Chinese 
pilgrims have left an account of the many establish¬ 
ments that flourished there. It is likely that 
systematic excavations at the place may reveal many 
such monuments as the Chinese pilgrims have 
described. There have been some excavations at 
the site by the Nepal Durbar, but the results of 
such excavations have not yet been presented to the 
scholarly world. 








BO DH-G A Y A 




, The next great laudmark in the history oE 

Buddhism is the site where the prince of the Sakya 
clan attained the Supreme Wisdom {bodhi or 
'fa, sambodhi). This memorable event happened at 

Uruvilva {Urn vela), near Gaya, where he sat in 
> meditation under a pipal tree. Because of its 

sacred associations the place came in be known as 
Buddha-Gaya (Bodh-Gaya) anti the tree as the 
,. Bodhi tree. In ancient days the place was known 

as Sambodhi, as stated in an inscription of Asoka 
who visited this sacred die when he had been 
anointed for ten years. To the Buddhists the place 
was also known as Mahabodhi. 


Buddha* man Vi paying homage la the meted relief of Snrtputto 
and AAoSiJ.'najgo ona. ■ Badh-Gaya ( 
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Bodh-Guyu is seven miles distant from llie 
Gaya railway station on the East Indian Railway 
;uul in connected by a good m rial led toad negotiable 
by taxis, motor buses or cycle rickshaws. There is 
a Buddhist Rest House at Gaya for pilgrims and 
the P.W.D. Inspection Bungalow and the Railway 
Rest House at Gaya also arrange for the accommo¬ 
dation of visitors for a short time. 

On account ol it% connection with this signal 
csciit Bod 1 1 Gaya may lie said to be the cradle of 
Buddhism ami to the ilcvoui Buddhist diert is no 
place of greatei imeusi or sanctity. The holy sjxjt 
of Enlightenment attracted pious pilgrims from tar 
and near and the sacred tree and the Vajrasaria, the 
diamond seat on which Gautama reached his final 
victory over worldly desires and realized the bliss 
of Supreme Knowledge, were maintained with 
great devotion and care. Holy shrines and stately 
monuments were raised all around and the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiucn Tsang, gives us a 
glimpse of the past splendour of the place. The 
sacred tree has passed through main vicissitudes 
and the present tree is one of the many successors 
of die original Bod hi tree. 

J he monuments that were raised in course of 
centuries were brought to light by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham and a mi tuber of other scholars. The 
present shrine, die stately Mahabodhi temple, was 
also renovated at a great expense. Asoka is said to 
have erected a shrine on the holy spot of Enlighten- 
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iiicnl anti it is |jl-i ]i.ijj-s iliis shunt' which is 
fretpiemh represented tit early Buddhist art. Sio 
remains of Asnka's shrine have survived. Hut 
now is a later erection. I’his temple lias been 

a balustraded gallery, sin round nip; the sacred Bodhi 
tree, original!' perhaps oJ wood and later translated 
into stone, ( he staiclt structure which we see ^ 

now is a later erection. 11 ie temple has been 

restored and renovated so many times that it 
is diflirttlt to determine its date and its original 
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Buddha preaching his Hnr sermon ■ SsmS^h ■ 

architectural form, Horn i lac description of Hiuen 
I'sang it appears, however, that the temple, largely 
in its present shape and appearance, already 
existed in the seventh century ui. This grand 
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temple supplies the prototype of the Mahabodhi 
temple in Burma. 

As it note stands the Mahabodhi temple at 
Bodh-Gaya is approximately 160 feet high and 
consists of a straight-edged pyramidal tower sur¬ 
mounted by a stupa, complete with the harmika and 
the hti, with a fluted fiHta/flAfl-like lower member 
and with an$.c-anittl(tftas at the corners demarcating 


Image of Hie iodhiiQttvn I Somath i 
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the different stages in the ascciu of the tower, I he 
entrance porch, evidenth Later than the original 
temple, is oil the east. The four sides of the tower 
each presents severa 1 tiers of niches, while the front 
face lias a tall lancet opening for the admission of 
light into the sand urn. \t the base of the tower 
rises a turret at each of the four corners, each 
a replica in miniature of the main spire. Tower¬ 
ing against the sky, (his lofty and massive pile 
dominates the entire i a noscape all around and draws 
visitors and pilgrims from all parts of the globe. 

The temple enshrines the great gilded figure 
of the Blessed One in the eatill touching attitude 
which symbolizes the supreme event of Enlighten¬ 
ment. The devotion of the votaries has endowed 
the Master with a robe of state and over his head 
is a sumptuous umbrella signifying the suzerainty 
of the Religion of the Master. Along the northern 
side of the temple there is a narrow masonry plat¬ 
form raised about four feci above the ground. 
This is known as the "jewel shrine of the walk” or 
the Buddha’s Promenade (chtnikama) where after 
the attainment of Enlightenment the Great Teacher 
is said to have spent a week in walking to and fro 
in deep meditation. At the points where he '.ct his 
feet there are sculptured ornaments representing 
the miraculous blossoms which are said to have 
sprung up under his footsteps. Passing along this 
promenade and to the west of the temple stands the 
Bod hi n ee and the holy spot of Enlightenment, now 
marked by a red sandstone slab, representing the 
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Ltykanatfaa and Siddhaik^vifa i Sarnarh ;■ 
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Yajrasmia on which the Master in said to have 
reached the Perfect Wisdom, The original Maha- 
bodhi shrine, as sketched in the early reliefs, is rep¬ 
resented as enclosing this hoh sjxn including the 
Bod lit tree. The idea of erecting a temple with a 
Infix conical Lover necessitated its situation a little 
to the cast of this holy spot so that they arc now 
placed at the hack of the temple. 

Around the temple lie innumerable remains, 
of which the most important are the portions of the 
stone railing, which probably surrounded the 
original shrine. These stone railings represent 
two different periods of construct ion, the earlier 
going back to about the and ccitlttn R.(\ and the 
later to the early Gupta period. Interesting 
call ings still adorn these rail-posts, and of these 
the figures of India as Shanti mid that of the Snn- 
god Surya drawn by a four-horsed chariot are note- 
worthv. Beautiful sculptures and litlilv decorated 
votive stupas, scattered all around, still continue to 
attract the admiring gaze of the pilgrims and 
visitors who (lock to this venerable shrine. The 
Mohan La‘s residence lying close to the great temple 
■uni the sculpture shed neavbi arc storehouses 
of fine sculptures and other relics which once 
adorned this holy spot. In the immediate vicinity 
are situated the seven sacred sites, still remembered 
bv tradition as being the identical spots where the 
Lord is said to have passed the seven tranquil weeks 
in the enjoyment of his Buddha hood, A visit to 
these sites will well repay the devotion of pious 





Dliom-eV Stupa With vntjvc (tupai in the foreground 


pilgrims a* tve 11 as the curiosity of inquisitive 
visitors. 


S AR N ATH 

A memorable landmark in the life of the 
Great Teacher is represented by the holy bipat ana 
or Sarnath where in the quietness of the Deer 
Park the Master preached his First Sermon to his 
five former comrades, revealing for the fust time 
the mystery of suffering and the means of over- 
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coming it. This even! is described metaphorically 
ns setting the Wheel of Law in motion (dfiarnui* 
chftkrfifrravartana ) and with this epoch-making 
incident began the ministry of a religion which was 
10 last for mam centuries with far-reaching results. 

Sam at h is six miles from the Baninas Canton* 
mem railway station with which it is connected by 
a good metalled road. The Sarnath railway 
station on (he Oudlv-1 ivhut Railway is about a 
mile and a quarter from the mins, ii is advisable* 
however, to make the trip from Banants where all 
kinds of conveyance arc available, Accommoda- 


Muhgsndhokuti Vihofo ( SoFnath ) 















{jciiEfttl View of the Dhomoh Stupa 

lioTi ain be found at Sarnath in the three dharma- 
ift/as. maintained respectively by ihc Mahabodhi 
Sotietv. the Jains ami the Burmese, amt also at the 
recently opened Birla Rest House. 

Saiiiaili maiks the butlt of the religion of 
Gautama Buddha. It became hence a great tcuirc 
of Rudd hist acm ilics and remained so fni more 
iltan a millennium and a half. I he inscriptions 
refer to ihc site as the "Monastery of the Turning 
of the Wheel of Righteousness" (Sudilhartntb 
chakrapHivurtitntt vihitra) by which name this 
sticrcd place was known to the ancient Buddhist 
writers. Though very little is known of the history 
of the Deer Park during the early centuries of the 
rise of Buddhism, the place acquired celebrity, like 
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other liolv cemres of Buddhism. from the lime nl 
Asoka, the imperial patron of the Good Faiili. 
This saint l\ monarch erected a series of niominieiHs, 
including a pillar inscribed with an edict of team¬ 
ing to ilie resident monks and rums against creating 


Awwtktiw riew of Dkmck Sluua 








Kalian fhe ancient city of Kuthinagara 


schisms in the Church. Various seas—the Sarvasti- 
vadins, the Sammitiyas, etc.—successively gained 
dominance oscr the establishment and it is probably 
the controversies and conflicts among these that 
necessitated this stern warning from the saintly 
patron. The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien and Hiiten 
Tsang, visited iFie i>Iacc in the yth and 7th centuries 
A.n. respectively, and have left us valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding this important site. The latter is 
more graphic in his accounts and gives us a picture 
of the prosperous condition of the Deer dark with 
no less than 1.500 monks and nuns residing in the 
various establishments. Of the numerous edifices 
described by him the principal ones consisted of a 
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magnificent lemplc With a life-size brass image of 
the Buddhii re pie sc ■ ucd in the act of mining' the 
Wheel of Law, a stupa built by Asoka and ,1 stone 
pillar erected by the same monarch. In later 
periods also the site grew in si/c and prosper! l\ and 
inscriptions and other evidences relate to the build¬ 
ing of new shrines and edifices, as well as to the 
renovation of old ones, one of the latest being the 
Temple of the Wheel of the Law founded by 
Kumaiadcvi, one of the queens of king Govmda- 
dutndra of Kauauj, in the hist half of the util 
century a.i>. Soon after the place was finally des¬ 
troyed, presumably b\ the armies of Muhammad 


Remoiri* a# o building i Saheth Mhb be Hi i 
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GJiori. T|icro are l‘\ i deuces id earlier vandalism, 
once probably by the Huns and later perhaps 
in the train of the wick of Banaras by Sultan 
Muhammad of Ghazni. But such damages as were 
perpetrated were immediately repaired by pious 
devotees. But this limd catastrophe accompanied 
by huge pillage anil destruction led to the waste and 
desolation of the prosperous establishments. 
Buddhism had already lost its force and with the 
decay and disappearance of the religion from India 
the magnificent monuments that had grown up at 
the site during centuries of prosperous history 
were buried under the ditsL and debris of the 
crumbling ruins. 


Ruins Snhi?Th Mahcth 
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The ruins of Surnath cover an extensive area. 
The Archaeological Department has done a good 
deal of excavating at the site and a number 
of interesting monuments and sculptures of exqui¬ 
site beauts and workmanship have come to light* 
As one approaches the site from Banaras the first 
landmark that attracts the eye is a lofty mound of 
brickwork, locally known as the Chaukhandi, sur¬ 
mounted by an octagonal tower at the top. The 
mound represents the ruins of a stupa on a terraced 
basement erected to mark the spot where (he 
Buddha, on his way from Gaya to Is i pa tana, first 
met his five former comrades who were soon in 
become converts to his faith. From antiquities and 
associated objects found during excavations the 
stupa appears to have belonged to the Gupta 
period. The octagonal tower at the top is a nint h 
later structure having been erected by Akbar in 
cjc|8 a.h. (15*8) to commemorate the visit of his 
father, Humayun, to this holy spot. 

Half a mile to the north is the site of the Deer 
Park adorned with imposing buildings in the days 
of its pristine greatness. All is now in ruins, sate 
anti except a battered structure, the Dhamek stupa, 
which rears its head up it) a height of nearly 
15,0 feet above the surrounding level. The ruins 
have been laid bare by the spade of the archaeo¬ 
logists and the site, as exposed, shows that the 
temples and stupas occupied the central position 
with the monasteries in the area around. They 
belong 10 different periods of construction, the 
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earliest going buck to the days oT Asoka. ltatcs 
of successive restorations and renovations ate also 
evident in some of the important buildings. 

The Asoka stupa, seen by Hi lien I sang, has 
been identified with the ruins of a large brick 
stupa, common 1 \ known as Jugat Singh s stupa after 
jagat Singh, the Diwan of Raja Ghait Singh of 
Banaras, who dismantled it in for bricks for 

the construction of a market in Baninas. 1 he telics 
exhumed on this occasion were responsible fm 
resuscitating this holy place from centuries of 
oblivion. The structure, as it is now seen, is the 
result of successive additions, the innermost tore 
being probably coeval with rite period of Asoka. 
The site of this stupa probably marks the spot 
where ihe Buddha delivered lus first discourse 
and turned the Wheel of the Law. A little 
farther to the north stands the broken stump of the 
Asoka pillar, already referred to. the magnificent 
Lion Capital of which may now be seen in die 
Archaeological Museum nearby. To the cast may 
lie seen ihe ruins of a temple, designated as the 
Main Shrine, which must ha'e dated from the 
Gupta period, if not earlier. The temple was <d 
the usual square plan with subsidiary chapels on 
ihe north, south and west, the cast being occupied 
by the portico forming the entrance to the shrine. 
h is not impossible that (bis monument occupy¬ 
ing the central position represents the remains o[ 
ihe lull' temple noticed by Hiucn I sang, l lie 
southern chapel, when dug through, disclosed an 
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important relic of the Asoka period, namely, a 
mono! it hie square vail chiselled and polished with 
consummate skill as \vc see in the Asoka pillars and 
capitals. This rail was originally placed probably 
over the top of the Asoka stupa around the parasol 
{thhatruvnii) anil was later transferred to its 
present position as an important relic of the past. 

Around the main shrine there is a paved court 
with a paved approach from the cast. On this 
court are found innumerable remains of stupas of 
various shapes and also casualty of shrines, remnants 
of pious benefactions of votaries anil pilgrims who 
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flocked to this holy spot* On the north and south 
were ranged monastic establishments. The monas¬ 
teries, whether large or small, were all of the same 
plan, the residential cells being arranged on the 
four sides oE an open quadrangle. Some of 
them had been built over again and again. 
:tnd many earlier establishments were found buried 
under later constructions. The Saddhamtachakri 
Jina Viharn. established by kumaradevi, queen of 
Govimlachandra, in the first half of the 12th 
century a.u., envelops several such early monas¬ 
teries, situated to the north of the main shrine, 
which go back to the Kushana days, if not earlier. 
An expansive composition, this latest monument 
at Sarnath was elaborately planned with a number 
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of open conns and lofty gateways and perhaps con¬ 
nected with an underground shrine chain her in the 
extreme west which is approached by a long sub¬ 
terranean passage. Unfortunately even ibis latest 
monument Iras suffered hcivih at the hands of tht 
despoilers and a complete and systematic plan of 
this establishment cannot be ascertained at present. 

Among the ruins of Sarnath the most imposing 
is no doubt the Dhamek stupa situated at the 
south-east corner of the site. Although battered, it 
is still 143 feet high from its original foundations 
and consists of a solid structure, built of massive 
blocks of stone at the lower stage and of brick, prob¬ 
ably facet I with stone, at the upper. It is of a cylin¬ 
drical shape and is relieved in the lower section by 
eight projecting bays, each with a large niche origi¬ 
nally containing an image, l his lower section is 
adorned with a broad Itch of carved ornament of an 
intricate geometric pattern with floral arabesques 
above and below iu The whole body of carving is 
singularl v vigorous and exquisitely beautiful and 
on the evidence of stvlc the monument, as it now 
is, may be ascribed to the Gupta age, at any rate 
not later than the iitli century A.n. The modern 
name. Dhamek, is probably derived from the 
Sanskrit Dharmeksha, meaning “the pondering of 
the Law.'* and from it^ position—in a line with the 
Dharmarajika stupa of Asoka which stands due 
west of this—ii appears to be an important 
monument, the original structure on this spot going 
bark possibly to the days of Asoka. 
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Apart from the ruins and relies of the past a 
modern place of interest h furnished by the Muh- 
gandhakuti Vihara, erected by the Mahabodhi 
Society to enshrine certain Buddhist relics dis¬ 
covered at laid la. It is an elegant structure with 
marble lloors, much of its elevation and decorative 
arrangement being inspired by old forms hallowed 
through centuries. On the walls inside are magnifi¬ 
cent paintings, depicting scenes from the life of 
the Master, executed by one of Japan's foremost 
painters, Mr Kosetu Nosu, The anniversary of 
the vihara takes place on the full moon day of 
November and the festival is celebrated every year 
by a splendid assembly of monks ami lay devotees 
representing almost every nationality in the world. 
An important feature of the celebration is the 
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procession of the Holy Relics, the most authentic 
remains of the Lord Buddha, which arc enshrined 
;u the altar of the vihara. Neat’ the Mtilagaiulha- 
kiui Vihara may be seen a modem representative of 
the Bodhi nee grown out of a sapling brought from 
Ceylon in 193O. 

Sarnath was also a sacred spot 10 the Jains who 
look upon it as the scene of the ascetic practices 
imd death of Sri Amsanatha, the eleventh [tuna 
Tirthankara. A modern temple situated near the 
Dhatnek stupa is dedicated to this saint. 

The antiquities, so far discovered from the 
mins, arc numerous and consist of sculptures, has* 
reliefs, rail fragments, terra-cotta figurines, seals 
and sealings, inscriptions, pottery vessels, etc. W ith 
very few except ions they pertain to the Buddhist 
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religion anil cover a period of approximately 1,500 
years, from the 3rd century ii.c:, to the i:?di centu it 
a. n. They have been housed in a neat little 
museum and a sculpture shed, situated near the 
ruins, which will repay a visit. Beautifully 
arranged, the sculptures and carvings attract the 
admiring gaze of die visitor by their line and grace¬ 
ful execution. Che Lion Capital, originally sur¬ 
mounting the Asoka pillar, now occupies a place 
of honour in ihc museum hall. Ji consists of four 
addorsed lions, supported on an abacus over a bell- 
shaped lower member. The abacus itself bears 
relief Jigurcs of a lion, an elephant, a bull and a 
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horse. Wonderfully vigorous aucl treated with a 
simplicity and reserve, these figures are masterly 
specimens of animal portraits. The capital was 
originally crowned by a wheel, fragments of which 
have been recovered from the ruins, and it is said 
that it was meant to proclaim the suzerainty of the 
Law which was first made known bv the Master at 
this sanctified spot. Symbolical of India's message 
of peace and goodwill to the world, the capital now 
forms the emblem of the resurgent Republic of 
India. 

Numerous sculptures of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas have been unearthed among the ruins. 
They belong to different periods and it is not 
possible to refer even to the most important ones. 
‘The sculpture dedicated by the friar Bala in the 
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third year of the reign of the Kushana king Kanishka 
shows a type dominated by super human energy and 
volume, and this type gives place to a relined one 
permeated hi calm ami quiet spiritual beatitude 
and divine grace in the Gupta period. One of the 
foremost of the sculptures of the latter series is the 
famous sandstone image of the Master in the 
act of setting the Wheel of Law in motion 
(dharmachnkmptovariana-mudra), which has been 
declared to be a masterpiece of Indian plastic art. 
I he mediaeval sculptures, no less appealing on 
account of their masterly execution, represent, 
besides the images of the Master, various other 
Maliayana divinities, while a few stelae depict the 
Light conventional events in the life of the Buddha. 
A large lintel of about the 7th century a.ik, which 
delineates the story of the Kshantivadin Jataka 
(an episode of one of the previous births of the 
Master), is interesting for the manner of narration 
as well as for its plastic treatment. Of the import, 
ant inscriptions reference may be made to one 01s a 
fragment of a stone umbrella which records the 
original Pali text enumerating the Four Noble 
Truths enunciated by the Master in course of his 
First Sermon. The inquisitive layman as well 
as the pious pilgrim will find ample recompense 
among the ruins of this holy place and in the 
interesting antiquities in the Museum. 

KUSINAGARA 

K us Niagara or Kustnara is sacred to the 
Buddhists as it was the plate where under a grove 
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of sulti trees the Lord passed imo Sinmna in his 
eightieth year, The site has been identified with 
Kasia in the Gorakhpur district of the l.'ttar 
Pradesh. Situated off the line of railway com¬ 
munication. the place can he reached from Ichsil 
Dcoriya, a station on the Oiullr-Tirhut Railway, 
at miles distant, by a motorable road. There is a 
Burmese Rest House at Kiisinara where visitors 
anti pilgrims will find ready accommodation. 
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1 -ikc other sacred places connecied with the 
eventful life of the Master, Kiisinara a 1st* ruse to he 
an important place of pilgrimage anil in course of 
lime became adorned uith sacred shrines and 
monasteries. 1-m reasons unknown the place, how¬ 
ever. became deserted rather early and both Fa-hien 
and Mitten Tsang note the uitei ruin and desola¬ 
tion of this once important site. The remains that 
have been laid bare in partial excavations arc ex- 
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tremeh fragmentary, but the identity of the plate 
with the site of Parinmnnut was settled beyond 
doubt bt the discovery of inscriptions referring in 
the PttrhtinvttM Chaityti. I be stupa of Paittiin'ttnti, 
which Asoka is said to have built, has not yet been 
brought to light. The Pariuirtmun Ckoitya. to 
which the inscriptions refer, dates from the Gupta 
period and it is not impossible that the Asoka stupa 
lies buried underneath the later con struct ion. 
Among other sacred edifices that still remain may 
be mentioned the Matha Kunwar ka K-ot "hitII 
enshrines a large recumbent figure of the Buddha 
in the unconditioned state of AiVmimu. 1 he image 
was found broken in fragments and had been skil¬ 
fully restored by Mr Carlleyle. The great stupa 
which stood on the spot where the hotly of the 1.«>nl 
was cremated and where the relics of the Master 
were divided into eight equal portions is probabU 
represented by a large mound locally known as 
Ramabhar. This mound has only been par nail v 
examined and a more systematic exploration is ex- 
pccted to bring to light important material for the 
history of this venerable spot of sanctified memory. 

SRAVASTI 

Sravasti, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Kosah, was sacred to the Buddhists because it 
was here that the Master, in accordance with the 
practice of the previous Buddhas, performed the 
greatest of his miracles to confound the heretic 
Tirthika leathers. According to sacred literature 
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this great event consists of a series «r miraculous 
episodes, such as the sun and the moon shining 
together in the sk\, fire an<l water emanating 
alternately from the upper and lower parts of the 
Master's body, and the Buddha creating multiple 
representations of himself. The Sravasti event lias 
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been li favourite theme in Buddhist art from very 
early times. The earlier representations were 
usually elaborate ones, depicting the successive 
episodes ultimately leading to the multiple repre¬ 
sentations of the Buddha which constitute the 
Great Miracle, Mahaprultharyn. In later repre¬ 
sentations the earlier episode, the Ytimakapratiharya, 
has been invariably omitted and the scene of the 
Sravasti miracle lias been confined to a stereotyped 
composition of a central figure of the Buddha in 
preaching attitude with similar Hligies around. 

Even in the days of the Buddha Sravasti was 
an active centre of Buddhism and it was here that 
the merchant Anathapindada built in the garden of 
Prince jeta, purchased at a fabulous price in gold, 
a large monastery for the receplinn of the Master, 
The story of the purchase of the garden and its 
eventual presentation to the Lord h:ul been a 
favourite theme in early Buddhist art. In later 
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times also shrines and monasteries arose on ihis 
sacred spot and h remained a flourishing centre of 
the faith till a late period, 

Sravasti has been identified with the remains 
at SahethMaheth on the borders of the C.onda and 
Bahraich districts of the I’ttar Pradesh and the 
identification is confirmed by the discovery at 
Sabeih of several inscriptions referring to the con- 
vent of Jelavana at Sravasti. The place can be 
reached from Balarampur, a station on the Oudh* 
Tirhut Railway, which is n* miles distant. Ac* 
com modal ion may he had at the dak bungalow at 
Balarampur. 
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Saheth-Maheth consists of two distinct sites. 
The larger one, Maheth, covering an area of abouL 
400 acres, has been identified with the remains of 
tire citv proper and Saheth, about 3a acres in area 
and lying about a quarter of a utile to die south¬ 
west, is the site of the Jetavana monastery. Ex cava- 
Lions on the former site have laid bare the remains of 
the massive gates of the city anti also the ruins of 
other structures, indicating the prosperous state of 
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the tiiy in clays gone by. The latter, sanctified by 
the Master’s memorable association, rose lo be ail 
importaut place of pilgrimage and became adorned 
with numerous shrines, stupas and monasteries. 
The remains that have been exposed date approxi¬ 
mately from the Mauiyau epoch down to the ex¬ 
piring days of Buddhism in the lath century a.d. 
One of the earliest stupas, the original foundation 
of whicli may go back to the ;pd cent my tvc.. if not 
earlier, contained some bone relics, probably per¬ 
taining to the Master himself. A colossal statue of 
the Master, dedicated h\ the friar Bala (1st century 
a.d.) —the same Bala who erected a similar statue at 
Sartiath in the 3rd year of the reign of Kauishka— 
was found at the .site and may now be seen in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. The remains un¬ 
earthed lestify to the nourishing condition of this 
sacred site also in the Gupta and mediaeval periods. 
One of the latest patrons of the establishment was 
Kumaradcvi, queen of Gov indachandru, the Gaha- 
davala king of Kanauj, who donated some land for 
the maintenance of the jetavana monasters in the 
year ii2&-2<j A.n. Buddhism had already been on 
the decline and the prosperity of this memorable 
site was finally eclipsed as a result of the Islamic 
occupation of the land. 

SANK ASY A 

Another holy spot connected with ihc life of 
the Master was Saitkasya. where the Buddha is said 
to have descended to the earth front the 
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Trayastrimsa Heaven (Heaven of ihe Thirty-three 
Cods) where he went to preach the Abliidhamma to 
Iris mother and other gods. This event is said to 
have occurred after the Great Miracle performed 
;il Si avast i, as it was a fixed law that all Buddhas 
would resort to the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods 
after performing their greatest miracles. Accord¬ 
ing to Buddhist legends, the Lord came down by 
a triple ladder, accompanied by the gods Brahma 
and Sakra, and the incident forms a favourite motif 
in Buddhist art. On accoutit of these sacred 
associations Sankasya came to be an important place 
of pilgrimage, and shrines, si upas and monasteries 
adorned the site in the heyday of Buddhism. 
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Sankasya has been identified with Sankisa, also 
known as Sanisa Basi n La pur\ in the Elah district of 
the Uttar Pradesh. Not only are the two names 
similar but an additional cun hr mat ion is to he had 
from the existence at the sin- of an elephant capital 
which scholars assume to have originally surmount¬ 
ed an Asoka pillar. The site can he reached 
from Famikhabad on the L. f. Railway. Accom¬ 
modation is available only at I'lirrukhabad in die 
d.ik bungalow tir in hotels at that place. 

Both Fa-hien and Hiueit 1 ’sang visited the 
place and have left interesting accounts of the 
important monuments. On account of long 
neglect, however, all is now in crumbling ruins. 
The accounts of the Chinese pilgrims are also 
too meagre to admit of any proper identifica¬ 
tion of the extant remains. The present village 
is perched on a mound, locally known as the 
“fort," 41 feet high and extending 1,500 feet 
bv 1,000. A quarter of a mile to the south 
is another mound, composed of solid brick¬ 
work and surmounted by a temple dedicated to 
Bisari Devi. Oilier mounds containing masses of 
brickwork may be seen scattered around and there 
are also the remains of an earthen rampart up¬ 
wards of miles in circumference. The trial 
digging*, undertaken long ago h\ Cunningham, in¬ 
dicate the extremely fragmentary nature of the 
remains and also the urgent necessity of proper and 
more systematic explorations. 1 he elephant capi¬ 
tal, referred to above, is an important relic of 
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Lilt: days of Asoka and timber explorations are 
expected to lay bare important material for the 
history of this sacred spot, 

RAJ AGRIHA 

Rajagvtha, the capital of the powerful state of 
Mitgadha, was sacred to the Buddhists for reasons 
more than one. Not only did the Master retire 
several times to this famous city, but it was also 
the place where Devadatta. his wicked cousin, made 
main attempts to encompass his death. More¬ 
over, in this city, in the Satiapanni (Saptaparni) 
cave of the Vaibhara hill was It eld the first buildhist 
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f Council {AVmgd') just after the Parinirvantt. The 

Vi nay a anti the Dhamia were rehearsed in this 
Council and were fixed with the assistance of Upali 
and Ana tula. The principal points of the Creed 
and Discipline were tints agreed U[x.m ami the 
stability of the new religion assured. Kajagriha 
was thus sacred to the followers of Buddhism, not 
only on account of Us association with the founder 
of the religion but also because of the important 
pan that this city played in the growth and develop¬ 
ment of good faith, Saddharma, 

The ( i \\ of Rajagriha is represented h\ the 
y ruins of Rajgir, now a hill-gin straggling hamlet in 
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the Patna district nf Bihar. Rajgir is the termimis 
of the Bakhtiyarptir-Ra jgir Light Railway, which 
extends from Bakhriyarpur, 310 miles from How rail 
and ail miles from the Patna junction, on ihe E. I, 
Railway. The Inspection Bungalow at Rajgir and 
several dkarmasalas. maintained In the Jains 
(Rajgir is also a sacred place to the Jains), piotide 
accommodation for visitors, 

A famous city in ancient times, Rajgir was 
known In more names than one. such as Girivraja 
(with reference m its topographical position—a citv 
surrounded by hills), Rajagciha (the abode of 
kings), Vasil mati (from die mythical king Vasii 
L'parichara who, according to the Ramayaua, was 
the founder of the city), Bar hadra lira pura (from 
Brihadraiha, father of King jarasandha of the 
Mahabharata fame and founder of the Barhadiatha 
dynasts of Mugadhan kings), Kusagrapura, which 
means the city of superior grass according to Hitien 
Tsang, Magadhapura (with reference to Magadha 
of w hich it was the capital dry)' ami -Bimb torn pur i 
(from king Biinbisara, a contemporary of die 
Buddha, who initiated an era of expansion for 
Magadha). Girh raja or old Rajagrrha was situated 
in the area enclosed by the hills called differ¬ 
ently in early literature, but now known' as 
Vaibhara, Vipula, Raltia, Gfiatha, Udayagiri and 
Sonagiii, I-ortifietl- all around by two lines of 
walls and with die natural protection offered by 
the guarding hills the city was as impregnable as it 
could be in those days, and the Mahabharata aptly 
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dcscrilxrs it as ilurdharxinu Beyond the hills to 
the north Mood the new city, the foundation of 
which was attributed to Ajatasatm, the son and 
successor of Bimhisara and a younger contempo¬ 
rary of the Buddha. Udayin, tlie son and successor 
of Ajatasatm, built the city of kusumapura 
fPataltpiitra) and also probably transferred the 
capital there. Though Sisunaga, a Liter king, 
might have resorted to the old capital, it was 
Kalasoka who finally transferred the capital to 
Patalipiura, and Rajagriha lust the rank of a royal 
city. In spite of its decline in political prestige 
the city continued long to enjoy an importance and 
popularity, due not only to Its sacred association 
with the history of Buddhism but also for its con- 
ncciions with other religious creeds. 

The remains of the ancient city, now above 
surface, arc few and far between, k appears that 
the site has suffered much from the ravages of time. 
The ruins indicate that the followers of different 
religious denominations lived here. The Buddhist 
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remains, except for stray and isolated images here 
and there, are particularly scanty, and it is not 
impossible that the denudation of the surface of 
visible monuments tvas also partly due m religious 
animosities. Even the identification of the Satta- 
piumi cave, the site of the first Council, is not 
hound doubt. .According to the canonical texts 
the cave was situated mi the northern fringe of the 
Vaibhara hill and Stein may probably be right 
when he identifies the site with the large terrace 
with a group of cells at the back in a semi-circular 
bond of the rock on the northern scarp. A re- 
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markable structure, known as jarasandha ki 
Baithak, on the eastern slope of the Vaibhara hill 
with irregular cells ai the sides is sought to be 
idem Hied with the residence of Pippala, mentioned 
in some of the Buddhist texts and in the itinerary 
oF the Chinese pilgrims. Some of the Pali texts 
describe the Pippala cave as the residence of 
Mahakasyapa, the organizer of the First Council. 
From the cyclopean masonry, analogous to that of 
the city walls and its bastioned gateways, this erec¬ 
tion is, however, more of a military than 
secular or religious character. A mound to the 
west of the citadel is usually connected with 
a stupa, built by Ajatasatru according to Fa-hien, 
and by Asoka according to Hiuen Tsang. Trial 
diggings on this mound have exposed several strata, 
none of which can be dated, however, to the pre- 
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Christian epoch, I lie cave known as the Son- 
bhandar, on the southern scarp of the Vaibhara hill, 
mi^Iu have been a Buddhist excavation, though the 
possibility of its having been a Jaina establishment 
Liintiot be entire!} ruled out, J he cave is believed 
by the local people to have a great amount of gold 
hidden in a closet. The Gridhrakuta mountain. 
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which was a favourite resort of the Buddha, is 
situated close to the city. 

Rajagrtha teas also an active centre of Jainism 
in cUicicnt times ds ii is nmv, :mil interesting 
remains of Jaina shrines and sculptures are 
extant. V singula! monument may be recognize*l 
m the cylindrical brick shrine, almost in ihe 
cent re or the citv. known as Maniyar Mat ha. 
dedicated, according to local tradition, to the 
worship of Muni Naga, the guardian deity of the 
(iiy of Rajagriha, Local tradition also connects 
MHiir of the old sites of Rajgir, the citv of jara- 
san*Um of the Mahabharata fame, with the epic 
accounts of jarasandha. In spite of the scantiness 
of the Buddhist relics the very association of the 
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<ii> with the legend and history of Buddhism is 
sufficient io inspire a pilgrimage to this picturesque 
spot. Gill l>\ protective ranges of lulls and invigo¬ 
rated by pleasant climate, Kajgir, with its hot 
springs, is also a health resort. 

VAISALI 

1 he cits' ol V aisali, the capital of the powerful 
UchcKhavi dan, was in the early days a strong¬ 
hold of Buddhism. Gautama Buddha is said to 
have visited it three times during his lifetime. In 
one of these visits several monkeys are said to have 
offered the Lord a pot of honey, an incident that 
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finds mention among the eight great events in the 
life of ihe Master. Ii was here again that the 
Buddha announced Ins approaching Nirvana, and 
alter Ins Nirvana the Lithchhavis are said to have 
erected a stupa over their share of the remains of 
the Master. A Jitilc over too years after the 
Xinmw, here was held the second Buddhist 
Council which was of supreme Importance in the 
history of latter-day Buddhism. To the Jains also 
\aisali was etpialh sacred, being the hirihplace of 
Mahavira. the twenty-fourth Jnina Tirthaukara. 

Ihe city of \aisali is represented In’ Lhc ruins 
of Rap Bisal k.t Garb at Basarb and the adjoining 
regions in the Muzallatpur district of Bihar'. The 
place is 22 miles south-west of Muzaffarpur on the 
Oudh- J irhm Railway by a fair weather road. 
Whatever accommodation is available has lo be 
arranged for at Muxall'arpur. 

I lie site of Rap Bisal ka Garh is believed to 
represent the citadel of the ancient city of Vaisali. 
ti consists of a large brick-covered mound, about 
fcci r «*m_ the surrounding level, and slightly less 
than a mile in circumference. Originally sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, it was approached by a broad 
embanked causeway from the south. [ rial dig¬ 
gings have exposed the foundations of old build¬ 
ings. very irregular in plan, which may date back 
to the Gupta period. All these buildings were 
purely secular. The most interesting finds consist 
of a large number of day seals, official and private. 
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die lattet bearing the names of individual or guilds 
of merchants, banters and traders. The official 
wal> indicate that in the Gupta period Wiisnlt was 
an important administrative headquarter, and at) 
interesting seal, engraved in characters nf the 
Matirya period, refers to the patrol outpost at 
Vaisali, A study of the various devices impressed 
on these seals is expected to bear fruitful results for 
the social and religious history of India. 

The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien and Hiuen 
Tsang, visited Vaisali itt course of their travels. 
I he latter t(escribes the city as having occupied an 
area of to to is square miles. He says that both 
within and without and all around the town of 









Vai-suli tlit; sacred monumcim are so mam that 
ii would be difficult to enumerate them, I'u- 
fuitunatth die area is time practttallv denuded of 
am visible remains of religious edifices,' 

At Kolhua, two miles to the north-west, of 
Kaja Biaal ka Garh, there stands a monolithic 
pillar (localIs known as BJiimscn's Lathi ( if highk 
polishetl sandstone .surmounted by a bell-shaped 
capital that supports the sedem figure of a lion on 
a square abacus, h is about a a feel above the 
present ground level, a considerable portion having 
sunk underground through the accumulation of 
ages. In style ii resembles die edict pillars of 
Asoka, hut diggings round the shaft have failed to 
discover am inscription of Asoka on it. Yu it can 
be identified with one of the Asoka pillars men- 
tinned by Hiuen J sang at the site of ancient 
Yaisidi. 1 he line ol pillars in die Cham pa ran and 
Muzallarpur districts—Rampurwa, Lauriva, Am raj, 
Lauriya Nandangarh, Kolhua—is believed to have 
marked the stages of a royal journey from Palali- 
pmra to Lu robin j which Asoka undertook in the 
.'oih year of Ins consecration. Ncarbv, to the south, 
ihuc is a small tank, called Kama Knud, identified 
b > Cunningham with the ancient Markata-hrada. 
111 uionktp s tank, believed to have been dug l>v 
a colony of monkeys for the use of the Buddha, 
lo the north-west there is a milted mound, at 
present only 15 fe Cl high and with n diameter of 
. 111 <>- > fect at lli c base, which has been identified 
w tt fl the ] Plains of the Asoka stupa mentioned hv 
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i liuen I King. On the summit of this mound 
stands a modern brick temple enshrining a medi¬ 
aeval image of the Buddha. The whole area is 
under extensive cultivation, but small eminences, 
scattered here and there, evidently mark the sites 
of ancient buildings and urgently call for a 
thorough and more systematic exploration for the 
reconstruction of the history nf this sacred place. 






SITES OF IMPORTANT 
MONUMENTS 


T will not lie out of place lo recount also a few 



other memorable siics of Buddhism—the sites 


of sacred shrines, stupas and monasteries. In 
course of the development of Buddhism in India 
such sites, though not particularly associated with 
the life and legend of the Buddha, rose to pro¬ 
minence on account of the imposing monuments 
that grew up in and around them. Wherever 
Buddhism has spread it has left its \ isible traces 
in the form of a domical structure which goes by 
the name of the stupa. It is the most sacred of 
Buddhist monuments, being particularly connected 
with the enshrinement of the relics* In the 
•Wattaparinibbana Sittlanta the Buddha enjoins 
Ananda to erect at the crossing of the four high¬ 
ways a stupa over the remains of his body after it 
has been burnt on the funeral pyre. According to 
sacred tradition his remains were divided into 
eight equal portions immediately after the 
Parinirvarut and eight stupas were erected over 
them. Tradition also credits Asoka with the 
erection of 84,000 stupas. As a monumental 
reliquary, the stupa was licit! extremely sacred 
by the Buddhists, and before the introduction of 
the image of the Lord the stupa was frequently 
used to symbolize the Master himself. As such it 
was the centre and focus of the devotion and 
adoration of the followers of Buddhism. In this 
votive aspect the stupas were known as chatty as and 
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such sirucLitres were set up as votive objfccts in 
special sanctuaries, known as chaitya halls, A 
sanctuary of tills type usually unit the shape of a 
long rectangular hall with an apsidal curl ami a 
barrel-vaulted roof. The extant remains are 
mostly of i he excavated order, though remains of 
structural chaitya halls have also been laid bare 
in various sacred sites of buddhism. Monumental 
stupas, too, were raised as well as small ones as pious 
gifts, the gift of a stupa being reckoned as meritori¬ 
ous as that of an image, even when the latter had 
come into prolific use. The monastic order 
(Sangha) was already established during the life¬ 
time of the Master and residences for monks 
(SaiigfittitwM'i or l’ iharas), he., monasteries, also 
formed important accompaniments of sacred estab¬ 
lishments ew.ii from very early times. A monastery 
was usually planned in the shape r>[ ranges of resi¬ 
dential cells round a central (]multangular court. 
Monasteries of the structural kind have mostly 
perished, hut an idea of tire grandeur and magni¬ 
ficence of such institutions mav be had from 
monastic establishments of the rock-cut order. 

It is not possible here to give even a brief 
reference to all the important sites of Buddhism 
with the different types of monuments described 
above. Many of such sites, as for example. 
Taxi la, Purushapura and other sites of Garni hara, 
arc now in Western Pakistan while the great Soma- 
pura Mahavihara, the largest single Buddhist 
monastery, forms part of Eastern Pakistan. The 
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earliest extant stupa, anti also the most imposing 
one, is situated at Sanchi in Bhopal State. The 
site grew to be ;t most extensive establishment with 
magnificent stupas, shrines and monasteries and 
justifies a brief treatment here. Important stupas 
and monasteries, besides those already noted in 
connection with the sites described above, existed 
at Piprawa, Bhattiprolu, Uharhut, Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, etc., but the remains arc ex¬ 
tremely fragmentary and these sites, except the 
sculptural remains in some cases, bear no trace of 
their past splendour. The chaitya halls and 
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monasteries of the excavated order arc represented 
hv a series of monuments in Western India (Bhaja, 
Bedsa, Kanhcri, Nasik f Jtumar, Karle, etc.), at 
Bagh in Gwalior and at Aurangabad in Hyderabad. 
This scries of monuments finds its grandest expres¬ 
sion in the caves at A jama and Ellora, both in 
Hyderabad State. These ivo sites are well known 
all over the world and in an account of the 
Buddhist shrines of India they deserve a short des¬ 
cription, Of tiie mediaeval monasteries Nalanda 
in Bihar acquired a fame and reputation through¬ 
out the then Buddhist world- It existed down to 
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the last days of Buddhism in India and it will be 
proper to conclude the account of the Buddhist 
shrines of India with a description of this far-famed 
institution. 


SANCHI 

Sanchi is the site of the most extensive 
Buddhist remains now known in India. The site 
had no apparent connection with the traditional 
history of Gautama Buddha; the place is scarcely 
mentioned in Buddhist literature. Even the 
itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims, which are a 
mine of information about other ancient centres 
of Buddhism, do not refer to the site at all It is 
surprising, therefore, that the monuments aL Sanchi 
should now be the most magnificent anti |>erfcct 
examples of Buddhist art in India. In the circum¬ 
stances, there is considerable force in the view 
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that San chi is the modem representative of 
Chetiyagiri of the Ceylonese chronicle in the neigh* 
bourhood of Vidisa, connected with the story 
of Asoka's marriage with a merchant’s daughter 
and the erection of a monastery on the hill where 
Mahcndra, Asoka's sou by that marriage, is said to 
have halted on the way to his proselytizing mission 
to Ceylon. Whether the story is true or not, the 
fact remains that the earliest monuments at Sanclu 
date from the time of Asoka and it is not impossible 
that it was the patronage of this Constantine of 
Buddhism which raised the place to an active 
centre of the religion of Gautama Buddha and 
which was responsible for the splendour of (he site 
in (lays gone by. 

Sanclu is on the G. 1 . P. Railway, 549 miles 
from Bombay, K97 miles from Calcutta and 291 
miles from C awn pore. There is a furnished dak 
bungalow near the station arid also the State Rest 
House where accommodation is available. The 
place may also be visited from Bhopal where 
acconiinodaiinn can be had in the dak bungalow 
near (he station. 

Most of the monuments are situated on a 
plateau on the hilltop which was enclosed by a wall 
of solid stone about 1,100 a.d. Of stupas there 
are many, ranging in date from the 3rd century b.c. 
to the 12th century' a.i>., and in size from the Great 
Stupa, too feet in diameter at the base, with its vast 
imposing dome, nearly 5° high, down to 
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miniature ones no move than a foot in height. 
Originally built of bricks in the time of Asoka, the 
Great Stupa teas enlarged to nearly twice its pre¬ 
vious size anti enveloped in stone perhaps a century 
later when the stone railings and gateways were 
added. As it now' stands, it consists of an almost 
hemispherical dome, truncated near the top, and 
supported on a sloping circular terrace which was 
approached by a broad double ramp on the 
southern side. Oil the berm of tills terrace and 
round about its feet there are two circumatabula¬ 
tion passages (Pradakahinapalha), each of these 
being enclosed by a balustrade of stone. On the 
summit of the dome was a third balustrade sur¬ 
rounding the sacred parasol which invariably 
crowned these monuments as the emblem of the 
suzerainty of the religion of the Blessed One. 

The massive ground balustrade has four im- 
posing gateways, on the four cardinal faces, which 
with their richly carved decorations constitute a 
most striking contrast with the simplicity of the 
stincline behind. All the four gateways arc of 
similar design, and the technique employed in the 
construction of the balustrades and gateways indi¬ 
cates that they are more the work of carpenters 
than stone masons. Each gateway consists of tiro 
square pillars surmounted by capitals, which in 
their turn support a superstructure of three archi¬ 
traves with voluted ends, ranged one above the 
other at intervals, slightly in excess of their own 
height. The capitals are adorned with standing 
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dwarfs or with the forefronts of lions or elephants 
set bark to back. Springing from the same abacus 
and acting as supports to the projecting ends of 
the lowest architrave arc caryatids of grace¬ 
ful and pleasing outline. Figures of men and 
women, horsemen, elephants and lions are disposed 
between and above the architraves, while crowning 
and dominating all is the sacred wheel, the symbol 
of the law of the Buddha, Ranked on either side by 
attendants and triratna emblems. The gateways, 
in strong contrast to the balustrades, are richly 
carved, both pillars and superstructure being 
elaborately enriched with bas-reliefs illustrative of 
i lie Jataka legends, or scenes from the life of the 
Master or of important events in the subsequent 
history of the religion. To the student of the 
Buddhist lore these reliefs present an interesting 
study, but this is not the place to deal with this 
matter, even in brief. Reference must be made, 
however, to one singular panel in an architrave of 
one of the gateways, representing the visit of Asoka 
to the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya. The greatest 
patron of Buddhism has not been portrayed in any 
other monument in India. Though this portrait 
of the Emperor may not be authentic, this unique 
representation of one of the greatest figures of 
Indian history is to be highly cherished by all his 
countrymen. 

These innumerable reliefs with their multi¬ 
tudinous figures and elaborate details must have 
taken many years to carte and complete uniformity 
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of sule citmioi be expet led But nowhere do we 
litid among them an\ sign nf crude or immature 
workmanship. A spontaneity and naturalism are 
evident in the free and easy postures of the 
figures and in their naive compositions with 
'depth and perspective. The action expressed is 
intensely sincere and highly dramatic. The art 
that these reliefs exhibit had its root iti the heart 
and in the faith of the people and gave cloi]ucnt 
expression to their spiritual beliefs, as well as to 
their deep and intuitive sympathy with nanirc. 
‘Tree alike from artificiality and idealism its 
purpose was to glorify religion , . . by telling the 
story of buddhism in the simplest and iiiom ex¬ 
pressive language that the chisel of the sculptor 
could demand and it is just because of their svm- 
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pathy and transparent sincerity that these carvings 
voiced so truth fully the stml of the people anil still 
comiline to make an appeal to our feelings. ’ 

Of the many other stupas on this site three are 
especially remarkable. One of these, the stupa 
No. g, is situated to the north-east of the Great 
.Stupa and is of almost identical design, though of 
smaller dimensions. In the Relic Chamber of this 
stupa General Cunningham discovered the relics of 
Sariputta and Mahamoggallana, two of the famous 
disciples of the Lord, the relics that have been 
recently brought down from London for consecra¬ 
tion in a new shrine at Sauchi, In ancient days this 
stupa in list have been invested with a special 
saticiiiv. The other stupa, No. a, stands on 
a ledge of rock halfway down the western side 
of the hill. Mere, though there is no gateway, the 
rail round the base is almost intact and exhibits a 
variety of interesting reliefs of a primitive work¬ 
manship, in striking contrast to the more advanced 
art of the gateway sculptures or the Great Stupa. 
These reliefs show extremely crude treatment ol 
living figures coupled with an extraordinary 
power of decorative design. Another small stupa 
near the fool of the hill on the western side en¬ 
shrined tlie relics of Kasyapa and Mogaliputta. well- 
known Buddhist apostles of the 3rd century b.< . 
Apart from iis sanctity on this account this stupa 
is also interesting for its carved medallions on the 
ratlings and well-sculptured scenes on the gateways. 
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In ilie region are found scattered groups «£ 
stupas of which a few arc held in special sanctity 
oil account of the relics enshrined in them. 
At Sonari, a few miles from Sand'd, there is 
a group of eight stupas of which two are 
important structures in square courtyards, and 
in one of these numerous relics were exhumed. 
At Satdhara, three utiles farther, there are two 
stupas of which the smaller one yielded rclhs, again 
of Sari pit tin and others like those found at Sam hi. 
At Bbojpur, seven miles from Sanchi, anil at 
Andher, five mites farther, there are interesting 
groups of stupas, a few with important relics. 
Among these stupas, which invest the entire region 
with a special sanctity for the followers of the 
Buddhist faith, there is none that may be assumed 
to be earlier than the time of Asoka, nor any ilial 
can be later than the ist century a d. 

Of more historical value arc the battered re¬ 
mains of the Asoka pillar, with its capital of four 
lions hack to back, which is situated close to the 
south gate of the Great Stupa at Sanchi. On its 
broken slump one can still find the edict in 
which the Emperor forbids, in strong terms, any 
schisms ill the Church. With its lustrous polish, 
its design and style, it ranks among the similar edict 
pillars of Asoka. 

The chief fascination of Sanchi no doubt rests 
on these grand old stupas, not only on account of 
their sanclitv but also because of their rich and 
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(.'Liborate carvings. I he fascination is vastly en¬ 
hanced by the shrines and monasteries that cluster 
around them and give a vivid picture of the 
monastic life on this peaceful lull-top. Among 
these, the most noteworthy is the Chaitya Hall 
(Temple No, 18 ), situated directly opposite the 
soutli gateway of the Cleat Stupa and is especially 
interesting as one of the few examples of structural 
edifices of this kind. The present remains, though 
a mere skeleton, have a peculiar charm in the classic 
simplicity of their columns. The pillars and walls, 
now exposed to view, date back no farther than the 
7th century a.d., but hetteath them lie the remains 
of three older chapels which success! v el v occupied 
the same site. 


Another siiuttiire recalling the (lassie temples 
of Greece mas he seen in a tins unpretentious 
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shrine (Temple Na 171 consisting of nothing more 
than a simple flat-roofed square chamber with a 
pillared portico in front. Though modest in 
dimensions, its structural propriety, symmetry and 
proportions, appreciation for plain surfaces and 
rest ltd in in ornament may very well be compared 
with the best creations of classical Greek architec¬ 
ture. Belonging to about the yth century .vn. this 
temple is important for historical reasons also. The 
period of the Guptas ushered in a new age in the 
history of Indian temple architecture and the 
mu leus of a temple—a cubical cel la (gitrbha-gtiha) 
with a single entrance and porch (mmidafta )— 
appears for the first time in this simple Hat-roofed 
shrine and supplies the basis for future elabora¬ 
tions that, through successive stages, developed into 
such supreme creations as the great Lingarajj at 
Bhuva lies vara. the celebrated Sun temple at 
Rnnarak, and the splendid Kandarya Mnhadeo at 
K ha jumbo. 

Of monasteries there are five examples at 
Sanchi and they range in date from the 4th to 
1 he lath century a.o. The earlier ones, once occu¬ 
pying the site, were built of wood and have perished 
or been buried under the foundations of later 
structures. I hose that have survived or are now 
exposed to view are built more or lesson the usual 
plan of a quadrangular open court with ranges of 
two-storeyed apartments surrounding it. The most 
interesting of the monastic establishments now 
occupies the highest part of the plateau to the 
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oust. 11 consisted of several courts surrounded by 
monastic cells with a lofty shrine of the Buddha on 
the eastern side of what was evidently die principal 
court. 

1 he incomparable monuments of Sand'd were 
rescued from centuries of oblivion as early as 1818 
and a host of scholars and archaeologists have 
tried to resuscitate this memorable site. The 
major pari of the exploration and restoration work 
goes to the credit of Sir John Marshall, a former 
Director General of Archaeology- in India, who has 
not only re-excavated the numerous remains, but 
has also re-created them. He lias restored them to 
some semblance of their former selves and the 
imaginative visitor who wanders through the ex¬ 
posed ruins is now in a position to visuali/c the 
past splendour of this vast arid memorable site of 
antiquity. 

AJANTA AND ELLORA 

Two of the most remarkable sites of Buddhism 
are situated in the state of Hyderabad, In a nar¬ 
row gorge, amidst superb scenery, lie the marvel¬ 
lous caves of Ajanta, five of them chattyas (shrines) 
ami the remainder viharas (monasteries). Hewn 
from the living rock, richly sculptured and with 
walls, pillars and ceilings of some of the caves 
adorned with paintings, they furnish a continuous 
narrative of Buddhist art during a period of 800 
years and no ancient remains in India exhibit such 
an admirable combination of architect tire, sculp- 





lure and painting. The stupendous caves of 
Ellina are excavated in the scarp of a targe rocky 
plateau. Unlike Ajauia, EUora presents us with 
remarkable memorials of the three great faiths of 
India—Buddhism. Brahmanism and jainism. The 
far-famed Brahma nival Railasa temple, representing 
a s»st carved monplith. with its colossal si/e, 
spacious court, massive pillars and colonnades, 
intricate galleries, painted ceilings, huge sen Ip tines, 
and extravagant decoration—all hewn vertically 
out of the heart of the rock—is a wonder in 
the world of art. 

AjatUa is 37 miles distant from Jalgaon, a 
station oil the C». I. I*. Railway, ■'tit miles front 
Bombay, h\ a motor;tide road. An alternative 
route is by the Pachora-Janinei Railway to Pah in 
which is 13 miles distant from the caves. Bin this 
route cannot he recommended on account of the 
difficulty of conveyance. Ellora is 14 miles from 
Aurangabad, on the Hyderabad State Railway, 
which can be reached from Bombay, via Maninad 
oil the G. 1 . P. Railway. It is advisable to [dan 
a trip to the two sites at the same time, and in ihat 
case the Aurangabad route is the most convenient. 
The State Archaeological Department, if informed 
beforehand, arranges for tile accommodation of 
visitors anti for their conveyance to the caves. 

The caves of A jama date from the later 
centuries of the pre-Christian era. and taken in 
chronological order they constitute a complete 
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record of the development of this type of monu¬ 
ments. The most ancient excavations are situated 
in the centre of the series, caves IX and X being 
the earliest of the chaitya halls at Ajanta. I-mm 
these chaitya halls of ihe earlier type, with facade 
ornamentations consisting chiefly of architectural 
motifs, to caves XIX and XXVI. with the excessive 
multiplication of the figure of the Buddha to the 
exclusion of almost every other form of decoration, 
there is a great gap indicating sign if team changes 
in the psychology and outlook of the votaries for 
whom the later cases were meant. In plan and 
arrangement they were not fat removed from their 
earlier prototypes but tlitre is a gulf of difference 
in the style of ornamentations, which are not only 
Far richer in design and more finished in execution 
Inn also belong to a different school of thought. 
The most significant innovation may lie recognized 
in the wealth of figure sculptures which are made 
to cover every possible space, in the exterior 
as well as in the interior. I very where, even on the 
votive chaitya itself, appear figures of the Buddha, 
die "Worshipful One." standing or scaled, superbly 
carved in bold relief. The embellishment of these 
cathedrals is a magnificent paean in stone in 
honour of the deified Teacher and from pure 
atheism of the earlier caves we have passed to an 
overwhelming idnlat ry. 

The monastic caves were planned like the 
structural vi haras with only this unavoidable 
difference—that the inner open court took the shape 
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of a central hall with a pillared verandah on one 
side and ranges of apartments cm the other three, 
I’hc majority of the Ajnnta caves represetH monas¬ 
ter its and oj these caves X11 and X111 belong to 
the earlier group, coeval in date with the chaitya 
halls IX and X. rhe hall in the earlier group ii 
astylar, but soon columned halls begin to appear, 
the earliest example of stub an arrangement at 
Ijantu being cave XI. A period of hesitancy in the 
proper method of cob tin nation follows until a more 
harmonious and unified design is evolved in the 
system of colonnades on all the four sides of the 
hall. Resides lending support, this ordered design 
added to the interior effect of the rave and 
die rich decorative embellishments of the columns 
created an chert of magnificence which is enhanced 
fun her, in sonic of the caves, by elaborate paintings. 

I he most important of this kind are caves 
X\ f, X\ M, I and It. the former two excavated 
about 5«t» a.u. and the latter aboiu a century later, 
taeli of these viharas is further characterised by a 
chapel, containing a figure of the Buddha, recessed 
jt the back end oT the hall. All these caves are 
remark. l hie for the spaciousness of their halls and 
the great variety and bean tv of their pillars, 

I hough infinitely varied, no two of am ivpe being 
exactly alike, there is a general harmony of design 
and form which prevents their variety from being 
uti pleasing. The pillared frontage with its richly 
car veil arch it raves is no less magnificent. 
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Hul tlic glory of Ajima lies in the scheme anil 
grandeur of its paintings, Praised alike by 
scholars and artists, the paintings may be divided 
into narrative scenes, portraiture and decoration, 
[’he narrative scenes, i.e,, illustrations of the ] a taka 
mo! its and of the incidents of the life of Gautama 
Buddha, perforce take pride of place. The 
portraits include representations of the Buddha 
and Bodhisativas and also figures of Brahman ical 
divinities. The decoration consists of a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of motifs and forms. 

Like the caves themselves the paintings also 
belong to widely separated chronological groups— 
one belonging to the pre-Christian era and the 
other to the Oth-yth century a.ii. The earlier 
group bears strong resemblances to contemporary 
sculptures of Bharhut and Saudii, and represents 
ait an of some maturity*—a bold style of painting 
emphasized by a spirited and vigorous outline* 
This style reaches its culmination in the marvellous 
paintings of the later group, as seen in caves XVI, 
XVII, I and II. In their excellent composition, 
their suppleness of modulated form with a natural 
poise and balance in spite of an unlimited choice 
of postures and movements, their expressiveness 
and graphic quality, combined with their deep and 
harmonious colour and liowing and sensitive 
linear ism, we have here the classical school oF 
Indian painting which exercized far-reaching iuHtt- 
enee. The Ajanta paintings arc of outstanding 
significance to the history of Asia and of Asian art. 
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The whole course of art in Eastern Asia is bound up 
with the history of Buddhism in its successive 
phases: and the student of art finds himself continu¬ 
ally referring back to Ajanta as the one great surviv¬ 
ing monument of painting created by Buddhist faith 
and fervour in (he land which gave birth to that 
religion. The artists of all the Buddhist countries 
of Asia may have derived their inspiration from 
the classical Ajanta tradition. 

Though there is the glow of religious impulse 
behind the creation of these superb paintings, 
their authors must constamh have mixed with 
the world. The walls, pillars and ceilings of the 
Ajanta caves constitute the back-screen of a vast 
drama in the rich exuberance and complexity of 
life, a drama played by heroes, princes and sages, 
by men and women of every condition, against a 
marvellous!v varied scene, among forests and 
gardens, in conns and cities, in wide plains anti 
deep jungles. “From all these emanate a great joy 
in the surpassing radiance of the face of the world, 
in the physical nohilm of men. in the strength and 
grace of animals and the loveliness and purity oj 
birds and dowers: and woven into this fabric of 
material beauty we sec the ordered pattern of the 
spiritual realities of the universe." 

Aiming the caves at F.llora the twelve along the 
southern end of the ridge form the Buddhist series. 
The Brahmanical and the Jain a caves also ex¬ 
hibit interesting developments in cave excava- 
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uons. The Buddhist caves cover probably two 
centuries of activity, approximately between nut 
and 750 ad. Of these, the Visvakarma on 
fNo. X) represents a chaitya hall which, though 
almnst identical with the two latest shrines 
at Ajama, shows a significant change in the 
d is jiosl i it>„ of (be facade. One misses here the 
enormous horse-shoe opening, the chaitya window, 
winch gave such a distinctive character to the 
frontages of such shrines. This transformation «l 
the traditional facade is probably a foretaste ol 
what was destined to come soon. This b run he ■ 
reflected tn the apsidal end of the interior of the 
ball bring entirely blocked up by the votive 
chaitya, which now serves as a substantial back 
ground to the colossal image of the Buddha, the 
principal object of veneration, 

I he monastic caves were generally identical 
with the Ajama type of monasteries, though there 
' vere var| clics in some of the excavations. Cate 
11 is interesting on account of lateral galleries, 
divided into compartments, each with a figure of 
the Buddha, substituted in place of tire monastic 
cells on either side. Cave V stands by itself, having 
no parallel in the vast range of cave shrines in 
India, because of the division of the hall into a nave 
and the two aisles by two rows of pillars. Cave \ III 
is important as exhibiting a sanctuary standing free 
and with a passage around, as wc find in some of 
the Auiatigabad caves. 
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Bm by far ihc most important arc 'he twn 
storeyed monasteries, Nos. XI ami Xli. No. XII, 
known as the Tin Thai, is the more commodious 
with a rock-cut gateway leading to the open court 
in from of the facade. This facade rises m three 
storeys, each with a verandah supported on eight 
square pillars. In the interior, however each 
storey is differently disposed. 1 he ground tlom is 
of the usual plan of a pillared hall with a sanouaw 
cclla at the far end and small square cells on utliu 
side. The first floor has a gallery for images on 
cither side, instead of the monastic apartments, 
forming a kind of iconostasis, as we have in cave 11. 
The hall in the topmost storey may be said to tune 
been planned in the shape of a cruciform, with a 
long nave driven axially into the rock and a 
transept on each side anting it at right angU>. 
The chapel is placed at the far end of the nave and 
the monastic cells along the sides of the erm dorm. 
A preliminary attempt at this cruciform arrange¬ 
ment may be recognized in the transverse phot ui 

cave V. 

The Tin Thai is one of Lite most interesting 
of its Class in dm whole of India. The imposing 
facade, rising to a height of nearly 5° thou « h 
severely plain, lends a majesty to ihc extenor 
aooearance of the cave. The sober treatment of 
the facade is counterbalanced by the rich pro¬ 
fusion of soil mires in the interior arrangement 
of each storey which, though differently disposal, 
indicates a balance and consistency of design 
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throughout* There is moreover a grandeur and 
propriety in its conception which it would be 
dilhcult to surpass in cave architecture. 

In contract to ihe gorgeous paintings at Ajanta, 
sculptures, massive in size and superb in execution, 
forni an important heritage of Kllora, As they 
| khu ay chiefly the Buddha, Bodhisattvas and other 
divinities they follow the accepted formulae of such 
representations, and the freedom and variety, 
recognized In the narrative scenes from the in¬ 
exhaustible stores of mythology, as we have in the 
Ajanta paintings, are lacking* 


W L A N U A 


I Jit Iiii'famed monastic establishments at 
N'al.tnda have a supreme importance in the history 
ul Liitet-day Buddhism. According to tradition the 
place was visited several times by the Buddha and 
die history of the monastic establishments is traced 
back to the days of Asoka. Bn, excavations have 
n0t > Ll any proof of it, being occupied 

pnor to the time of the Guptas; and the series of 
ei idence inscriptions, seats and other remains, 
coupled With references in literature—gave a 
glimpse of die flourishing state of this famous 
monastic site from the S th down to the end of the 

1 , l t Cl, ‘! l, V A : D - Jt wai :u thw monastery that the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang stayed 

fm wmc He gives a detailed and graphic 

account of the different establishments with a S 
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many as 10,000 inmates, their rules atul practices. 
He also mentions Harsha and several other previous 
kin^s as beneficent patrons of this institution. 
1 -lsiug, another Chinese traveller, has also left us a 
picture of the life led by the Nalanda monks who 
were maintained by 200 villages bestowed by 
different kings. Nalanda was known throughout 
1 he then Buddhist world for its learned and 
versatile teachers, and the name of its acharyas— 
Silabhadra, Santarakshita, Alisa Dipankara the 
shining luminaries in a galaxy of many others— 
conjure up a vision of the supreme eminence ol 
the Nalanda mahavihara throughout its prosperous 
history. 

Nalanda has been identified with the intxlci 11 
tillage of Bargaon on the Hik h tiyarpu t - Ra jg i r 
Light Railway, 25 miles trom Rakhtiyarpm and 7 
miles from Rajgir. The ruins are situated about 
a mile and a half from the station, which also goes 
by the name of Nalanda. Accommodation has to 
lie arranged with the Custodian of the Nalanda 
Museum or the place can be visited from Rajgir 
where accommodation is available in the Inspection 
Bungalow or in 011c of the several dkarmasahs. 

The ruins of Nalanda extend over a large area. 
Hie structures exposed to view represent only a 
part of the extensive establishment and consist ol 
monastic sites, stupa sites and temple sites. Length 
wise they extend from south it) north, the monas- 
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terics tin ilie eastern Hank and die stupas ami the 
temples on the western. The monasteries were all 
binlL in more or less the same plan in each case, 
tsitli rows of cells preceded by a corridor round a 
central courtyard and a shrine at the back wall, just 
opposite the entrance, Ihllcient strata, uceuinti- 
kited one above the other, are ({idle dear ami 
indicate successive repairs mid renovations. There 
arc also evidences that these monasteries were 
sun eyed structures. Even in ilieir ruins they carry 
the memory of their imposing and glorious past. 

I lie stupa siie No. ;; is u huge structure stand¬ 
ing in the middle of a court in the sou ill-western 
(lank and surrounded by a number nf votive stupas. 
The original stupa had been a small suiimne 
wit it] i was successively enlarged and built over, the 
piescnt budding, now licforc us, being the result 
oj seven such accumulations. Hie successive en- 
lugenieiiK followed the square plan of the original 
stupa, and the fifth of these stupas, which is the 
best preserved, had four corner towers and was 
decorated with well-mod el led stucco Figures and 
with rings of votive snips occasionally with bricks 
inscribed with sacred Buddhist texts in characters 
of about the dth century' v.n. 

In the north of this snip and in the same 
alignment there have been exposed temple struc¬ 
tures. each with a later temple erected directly over 
the remains of an earlier one. The later structure 
shows rectangular projections at the four corners 
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of itu* square cells, no doubl intended for ininiaiiiH' 
shrines* In the surrounding court ilicit- arc traces 
of struct tires tt» the shape of miniature shrines, 
votive stupas etc* Such remains extend on all 
sides and further explorations are necessary to 
expose the numerous buildings and establishments 
that arose at iliis famous place. 


In the Museum nearby are deposited du¬ 
num crous sculptures and other antiquities icon cm! 
during the excavations ami these me sulL ‘ 1,1 
impress the visitor. 


The wealth of epigraph it material is no 
less idling. It inti titles copperplate and stone 
inscriptions and inscriptions on I tricks and lena 
cotta seals. Among the latter we have the ollinal 
seal belonging to the community of venerable 
monks of the great monaster)’. 1 he in**-tipi ions 
on bricks record such sacred texts as Aidfiwtuifra 
or Pratit\asam\itpadtisutra , detailing die Buddua > 
theory of the chain of causation, while the dharuw 
of the same may Ire found in a numbei oi ova 
terra-cotta seals. Nahmda is justly famous for the 
royal seals of the historic kings and cmptiois " l J l 
patronized the establishment muni litem v- 1 ltt 1 
names as Narasimhagupta, Kiunaragupu . 
Vainvagupta and Yishuugupta of the impure 
Gupta family, Sarvavarman and Avatitivarman o 
the Maukhati dynasty, Hhaskaravarman of Kama 
rnpa, Harshav ardhatia of Kanatij and several othet 
kings of unknown lineage show how this monasm 
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establishment was able to inspire unstinted royal 
patronage from Fur and near, and in successive 
ajes; 1<> til esc a stone inscription adds the name 
of »asovarman of Kanauj and copperplate inscrip¬ 
tions those of Dharmapala and Devapala, the most 
powerful of the Pala tings, including also * royal 
patron from outs.de India, king Balaputnulcva of 
the Sail end ra dynasty of Srivijaya (Javu-Suma, ra) . 
Among ilie later Pah emperors Mahipah I immi¬ 
nently ^helped towards the extensive repairs and 
renovations of this far-famed institution, while a 
monk. \ ipidasrimiira, is known to have constructs I 
;i mo ™ ste 7 there towards the dosing days of it, 
eventful history. There must have been other 
benefactors among private individuals, nobles and 
commoners alike. 

I he Buddhism that was practised at Nalanda 
;md other contemporary institutions in Bengal and 
Bihar wa, no longer the simple Hmayana; nor was 

>l " 1 ‘ of thc days. It was strongly 

imbued with ideas of Tantricism. not far removed 

. . ra " tnc Brahmanism. The Muhammadan 

i.nus'on dealt a death blow to these cloistered 
*l ongholds of the religion of Gautama Buddha. 

^ inch had been so transformed as to become 
insensibly a part of modern Hinduism. 


CONCLUSION 


B uddhism has barn a great force ,lu 
hision of Asia. Over great areas u snU mu 
vives. ’ 1 he accumulation of ages has traits 
formed the religion a good deal by shrouding 
the original teachings of Gama m a Buddha. 
But one cannot forge! that he made known 
to us the four noble truths and the eightfold 
l» li ill of righteousness. It was he who taught us 
the saint itv of life and to strive for Xmvim as the 
ultimate goal Nirvatia docs not mean extinction 
but self-abnegation, die losing of sell jti something 
greater lhan self. There an lie no social order, no 
seturUv* no peace or happiness* no lighuoo* ^ u 
ship* until men lose themselves in M*meihmg 
greater than themselves. India, wlierc this great 
teacher of human its was burn, still bears witness to 
this holy life, and a \ is« to die Buddhist plates of 
pilgrimage must uplift die mind and soul. 
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